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JONATHAN B. TURNER. 



The Life and Labors of Jonathan B. Turner 

By Edmund J. James. 



On the 5th of February, 1575, more than three hundred 
years ago, the towers of the cathedral of St. Peter in the old 
city of Leyden looked down upon a wonderful flower crowned 
procession. * * It was preceded, ' ' says Motley in his Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, '*by a military escort consisting of the citizen 
militia and the iSve companies of infantry stationed in the city. 
Then came, drawn by four horses, a splendid triumphal 
chariot on which sat a female figure arrayed in snow white 
garments. This was the Holy Gospel. She was attended by the 
Four Evangelists who walked on foot at each side of her char- 
iot. Next followed Justice, with sword and scales, mounted, 
blindfold, upon a unicorn, while those learned doctors, Julian, 
Papinian, Ulpian and Tribonian, rode on each side, attended 
by two lackeys and four men at arms. After these came 
Medicine, on horseback, holding in one hand a treatise of the 
healing art, in the other, a garland of drugs. The curative 
goddess rode between the four eminent physicians, Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Dioscorides and Theophrastus, and was at- 
4;ended by two footmen and four pike bearers. Last of the al- 
legorical personages came Minerva, prancing in complete 
steel, with lance at rest, and wearing her Medusa shield. 
Aristotle and Plato, Cicero and Vergil, all on horseback, with 
attendants in antique armor at their back, surrounded the 
daughter of Jupiter, while the city band, discoursing eloquent 
music from hautboy and viol, came upon the heels of the 
allegory. Then followed the mace-bearers and other officials, 
escorting the orator of the day, the newly appointed profes- 
sors and doctors, the magistrates and dignitaries, and the 
body of the citizens generally, completing the procession. 

* Commencement Address at the University of Ulinois, June 12, 1912. 
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Marshalled in this order, through triumphal arches and 
over a pavement strewed with flowers, the procession moved 
slowly up and down the different streets and along the quiet 
canals of the city. As it reached the Nuns' Bridge, a barge of 
triumph, gorgeously decorated, came floating slowly down the 
sluggish Rhine. Upon its deck, under a canopy enwreathed 
with laurels and oranges, and adorned with tapestry, sat 
Apollo, attended by the Nine Muses, all in classical costume. 
At the helm stood Neptune with his trident. The Muses 
executed some beautiful concerted pieces ; Apollo twanged his 
lute. Having reached the landing place, this deputation from 
Parnassus stepped on shore, and stood awaiting the arrival 
of the procession. Each professor as he advanced was gravely 
embraced and kissed by Apollo and all the Nine Muses in turn, 
who greeted their arrival, besides, with the recitation of an 
elegant Latin poem. This classical ceremony terminated, the 
whole procession marched together to the cloister of St. 
Barbara, the place prepared for the new university, where 
they listened to an eloquent oration by the Rev. Caspar Kol- 
has, after which they partook of a magnificent banquet. 
With this memorable feast, in the place where famine had so 
lately reigned, the ceremonies were concluded.*' 

This was on the fifth of February 1575. 

The same author in describing the condition of the people 
of the city of Leyden on the first of October of the preceding 
year, that is, four short months before, while the city was be- 
ing besieged by the Spaniards, declared that they were literally 
starving. Bread, maltcake and horseflesh, had entirely dis- 
appeared. Dogs, cats, rats and other vermin were esteemed 
luxuries. A small number of cows kept as long as possible 
for their milk still remained, but a few were killed from day 
to day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly suf- 
ficient to support ^ life, among the famishing population. 
Starving wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where 
these cattle were slaughtered, contending for any morsel 
which might fall, and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran 
along the pavement, while the hides, chopped and boiled, were 
greedily devoured. Women and children all day long were 
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seen searching gutters and dunghills for morsels of food, 
which they disputed fiercely with the famishing dogs. Th« 
green leaves were stripped from the trees and every living 
herb was converted into human food; but these expedients 
could not avert starvation. The daily mortality was frightful. 
Infants starved to death on the maternal breasts which famine 
had parched and withered. Mothers dropped dead in the 
streets, with their dead children in their arms. In many 
houses the watchmen in their rounds, found a whole family 
of corpses, father, mother and children, side by side; for a 
disorder called the plague, naturally engendered of hardship 
and famine, now came, as if in kindness to abridge the agony 
of the people. The pestilence stalked at noonday through the 
city, and the doomed inhabitants fell like grass beneath its 
scythe. From six to eight thousand human beings sank be- 
fore this scourge alone, and yet the people resolutely held 
out, women and men mutually encouraging each other to resist 
the foreign foe, an evil more horrible than pest or famine. 

When the rescuers of the city entered it on the 31st of 
October, the coast was lined with the famishing population. As 
they rode through the canals every human being thait could 
stand, came forth to greet the preservers of the city. Bread 
was thrown from every vessel among the crowd. The poor 
creatures who for two months, had had no wholesome food and 
who had lately been starving, snatched the blessed gift at last 
too liberally bestowed. Many choked themselves to death in 
the greediness with which they devoured their bread. Others 
became ill with the effects of plenty thus suddenly relieved 
from starvation. 

Such, in brief, is the drift of the story of the siege and relief 
of Leyden, a little city in the center of Holland, with fewer 
than fifty thousand inhabitants, which had undergone two 
dreadful sieges within a little more than a year; and had 
finally seen the entire territory surrounding it, engulfed by 
the waves of the ocean conjuring a noble relieving fleet to 
reach its walls. 

The service that Leyden had done to Holland by resisting 
the attempt of the Spanish armies to subdue it, was realized 
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and appreciated by its sister states which made up the Dutch 
Oonfederacy, and they wished to give to this people some 
evidence of their appreciation. And the story goes that the 
great William of Orange asked the people of Leyden, whose 
members had been reduced by famine possibly fully fifty per 
cent, and whose wealth had been largely swept away by the 
fire, the sword and the flood, what they desired, which they pre- 
ferred of two things that Holland might give, exemption 
from taxation for the common purpose, for a generation to 
come, or the founding of a university. These poverty stricken 
Dutchmen, gaunt and haggard with hunger, in the midst of 
their sand covered fields and ruined city, did not hesitate a 
moment to choose the university. And so this institution was 
founded, and opened with the pageant I have described above, 
and the name of Leyden from that time to the present has been 
an honorable one in the world of letters and learning and 
science. At some periods of modern history the University of 
Leyden was distinctly the leading center of life and light and 
sweetness for the entire world of European civilization. And 
there has never been a time in the ebb and flow of human cul- 
ture, from the founding of the university to the present, when 
it did not include within its faculty some names of world wide 
fame and world wide importance. 

A little over a hundred years ago, the great Napoleon 
touched with his finger the fabric which had been erected by 
Frederick the Great through long toil, and with masterly 
ability, and it seemed to crumble into dust. The French 
armies swept over Northern Germany, and a French emperor 
dictated from the white palace of the King the terms on which 
the German nation might continue to exist. There have been 
few periods in German history more humiliating, filled with 
more degrading examples of self seeking, of narrow outlook 
and of selfish exploitation, than the years which immediately 
preceded and followed the battle of Jena. 

The successor of the great Frederick was left with a mere 
fragment of the Prussian state. And the conditions under 
which he might govern this were so humiliating that they 
would have forced a more generous spirit into an early grave. 
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But in the midst of this wreck of a nation, when the wise men 
of the state were looking in every direction to do something 
which promised to be full of life and light and power for the 
future in which they all believed, there was a common opinion 
that no one thing could be done which would help ensure the 
resurrection of the nation more powerfully than the founding 
of a university. And the Prussian king a hundred years ago 
laid broad and deep the foundation of the University of 
Berlin, which has become the greatest university of this or 
any other time. It contributed immediately and powerfully 
to stirring anew the feelings of patriotism which seemed for 
a time extinguished within the German breast. It trained 
men, and fired their hearts, and subsequently labored in 
season and out of season, in the midst of great discourage- 
ments, now driven forward by the goads of radicals, now 
put in chains by the reactionary elements which for a time 
were in the ascendant, patiently working out the salvation of 
the Prussian people in the only way in which the salvation of 
a people ever can be worked out, by patient, careful, in- 
dustrious development of the qualities necessary to national 
greatness. 

That Prussia was again restored, that it became greater 
than ever before and that it led the German people in their 
contest for German union and national aggrandizement, is due 
in no small part to the founding of this institution of learning 
in the very darkest days of national humiliation and distress. 

On the second day of July, 1862, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, signed a bill providing for the 
establishment of a higher institution, of learning in every 
American state, at the expense of' the federal government. 

This, too, was a period of national humiliation. The at- 
tempt had been made to rend aSiinder the American Union. 
Some of the most important states had formed a separate 
federation and were resisting the enforcement of federal law 
through the length and breadth of their territory. In a large 
part of the national territory federal law was not observed; 
federal warrants could not run; federal officers were not 
obeyed; and in the attempt to enforce federal law, a series 
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of conflicts had already occurred, the total result of which 
was not such as to justify the fond anticipations of northern 
patriots that the war could soon be brought to an end by the 
re-establishment of national supremacy. On the contrary, 
the federal capitol itself had been more than once in real 
danger, even though unknown to the foe and while some 
victories had been achieved along the banks of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, more than a year was still to elapse before 
the President of the Federal Union could declare that the 
Father of Waters again flowed unvexed to the sea. 

In this hour of national humiliation and defeat, when the 
courage of the enemy was, on the whole, at its highest point, 
when there were many signs that some of the members of the 
existing union would not be long content to attempt to enforce 
its law over recalcitrant territory; when it had become the 
firm conviction of most Europeans, including even the 
friends of the American republic, that it would probably be 
impossible to re-establish the federal authority ; when even so 
shrewd a knower of men as the great Gladstone could declare 
that the American Union had been dissolved — in this hour of 
deepest aflfliction and deepest discouragement. President 
Lincoln signed his name to a bill which in its outworking has 
resulted in the largest endowment for popular higher educa- 
tion that the world has ever seen. Surely this is significant, 
that three communities of peoples, or nations, as different as 
Holland at the end of the 16th century, and Prussia at the 
beginning of the 19th, and the United States toward the end 
of the third quarter, should see a means of national resur- 
rection and of national salvation, in the founding and develop- 
ment of higher institutions of learning. 

This act of July 2, 1862, commonly known as the Morrill 
Act, granted to each state in the Union, thirty thousand acres 
of land for each senator and representative to which the 
state was entitled in the Federal Congress, for the endow- 
ment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, whose 
leading object should be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
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mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life. 

The United States government, under the provision of this 
act and of subsequent acts, is contributing annually toward 
the support of the state colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, established under the provisions of the first 
act, two and a half millions of dollars annually. Each state 
has at least one such institution, and in seventeen southern 
states there are, in addition, separate institutions for negroes. 
The federal government contributes annually to each state, 
for the benefit of these institutions, fifty thousand dollars, and 
in addition, thirty thousand dollars in partial support of 
agricultural experiment stations maintained in connection 
with the agricultural colleges. 

The aggregate value of the permanent funds and equipment 
of the land grant colleges and universities, exceeded in 1909, 
a total of $111,882,686. The income of these institutions for 
the year 1909, was nearly twenty millions of dollars. To pro- 
duce this income, at 5 per cent., would require a total of four 
hundred millions of dollars. And while this sum has been 
largely given by the states, in the form of additional ap- 
propriations to maintain the institutions to which the federal 
congress has granted these appropriations, it is not too much 
to say that few of these institutions would be in existence 
today, if it had not been for the munificence of the federal 
government displayed in the original founding and subsequent 
enlargement of these institutions. 

The like of this as an educational foundation has never been 
seen in the history of the world before. When you consider 
that a large proportion of these funds have been devoted to 
developing education in agriculture and the mechanic arts 
pure and simple, you will realize how great an addition was 
made to the sum total of our educational facilities by this Act 
of ^62. 

I don^t know that a better illustration of the far reaching 
effects of this act can be afforded than is given by our own 
beloved institution. The federal government granted to lUi- 
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nois under the Act of '62, four hundred and eighty thousand 
acres of land. This was finally sold in such a way as to pro- 
duce an income to the University of somewhat more than 
thirty thousand dollars per year, representing at five per cent. 
a capital fund of six hundred thousand dollars. If the federal 
government had not given this grant to the State of Illinois, I 
think it is extremely doubtful whether we should have had a 
state university even yet, for Illinois had shown a curious de- 
termination not to establish a state university, and had 
demonstrated this attitude through a period of nearly half a 
century after the admission of the state into the Union. But 
because the federal government offered this land on condition 
that the State would establish a college for agriculture and the 
mechanic arts and because if the state did not establish it, it 
would lose this land, it became possible to persuade the legisla- 
ture of Illinois to provide for the establishment of such an 
institution. 

When it was put up, so to speak, at public auction, it was 
this opportunity which led Champaign County to offer a build- 
ing which was in process of erection for use as a seminary, and 
one hundred thousand dollars in county bonds, and one thou- 
sand acres of land and fifty thousand dollars worth of freight, 
and some other smaller contributions, in order to obtain the 
location of the institution here. Champaign County would 
not have raised such a sum as this for an educational institu- 
tion, unless the state had been behind it. Nor would the state 
have organized it if the Union had not provided for it. 

The federal government has added from time to time to 
the practical endowment of the institution. In 1887 it pro- 
vided an appropriation for the support of an agricultural 
experiment station. In 1890 it provided for an endowment 
of the institutions created under the Act of 1862, by an annual 
grant of fifteen thousand dollars in cash, to be increased by 
one thousand dollars per annum until it reached the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. In 1906 and 1907 it made fur- 
ther additions. So that now in the Year of Our Lord 1912, if 
we count the income from the endowment fund produced by 
the sale of public lands, the federal government is contributing 
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over a hundred thousand dollars a year toward the support 
of this institution. 

The great effect of this federal appropriation has been in 
the stimulus which it afforded to state appropriations. After 
the state had once put its hand to the plow, it turned not 
back, and during these later years, it has, biennium after bieur 
nium, increased the appropriation until it reached a maxium 
during the last biennium of three and a half millions of 
dollars. 

I do not know a more striking illustration in educational 
history of the value of providing some stimulus to the slug- 
gish elements of progress to be found in a modern community. 
The people of Illinois were aroused by this federal grant, and 
they have come to see in ever widening vision, the opportun- 
ities for the wise expenditure of public funds in the interest 
of the community which the development of such an institution 
affords. 

I have no time to go further into details here. I simply 
want to get before you, first of all, some idea of the enormous 
importance of this Federal Act of '62 and then to call your 
attention to the man and his work, to whom more than to any 
other one man, the people of the United States owe the initial 
idea and the persistent effort necessary to persuade them that 
this was a good thing to do. 

The bill bears the name of Justin S. Morrill, who was 
senator from Vermont. 

I have no desire to belittle in any way the services of this 
great man to American education. He was the one member 
of Congress who in season and out of season, from the time 
he entered until the time the idea was incorporated into law 
upon the statute books of the nation, never failed to urge 
upon public attention the necessity of making more adequate 
provisions for practical, higher education for the members of 
our American republic. He entered Congress in 1855. He 
introduced a bill for the promotion of agricultural education, 
based upon an entirely different principle from that which 
underlay the final bill. It was not until he took up the plan 
which had already been prepared and urged by other men, that 
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he found a scheme which it was possible to put through the 
federal congress, for which it was possible to secure public 
support and approval. 

All honor to Justin S. Morrill. The law will ever bear his 
name and his fame will grow with the accumulating years as 
the blessings of this act become ever more apparent, — an 
excellent illustration of how, if a man will only hitch his 
wagon to a star, it will gradually pull him up out of the com- 
mon mass, and vindicate his wisdom in urging measures which 
redound to the welfare of his day and generation. 

But great as is the honor due to Mr. Morrill, the real credit 
for originating the plan incorporated in the Land Grant Act, 
belongs to an Illinois farmer and professor, Jonathan B. 
Turner. 

Men had talked about the desirability of practical education 
for the farmer and the mechanic and the business man. Ef- 
forts had been made to get individual states to make 
appropriations for this purpose. Efforts had been made to 
get the federal congress to make appropriations for federal 
institutions which should serve these ends. They had all 
failed. Efforts had been made to get the federal congress to 
appropriate public lands lying within the various states, to 
these states for the purpose of advancing this cause. This 
had been done in some instances, but it had not accomplished 
results at all commensurate with the ideas underlying this 
movement. It was Jonathan B. Turner who first proposed 
that the federal government should make a grant of public 
lands in support of practical education in higher institutions 
of learning to each state in the Union. 

This was the only plan which would ever have succeeded, 
and Turner was the man who devised it. The federal congress 
would not give money from the treasury to support such 
institutions. It would only give lands. It would not give 
money or lands either, in support of education along the 
historic and conventional lines. It would only give it for so- 
called practical lines, for the education of the farmer, the 
mechanic and the business man. The federal government 
would not grant public lands within the states to these states 
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and stop at that, owing to the opposition of other states within 
whose limits no public lands were to be found. But when 
the petition went to the federal congress from the legislature 
of Illinois that the federal congress should make a grant of 
land to each state in the Union for the support of education in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, an idea had received its 
final incorporation in a form at once practical and feasible. 

It took some time to do this. Professor Turner had elabor- 
ated this idea early in the '50 's. It was practically in all 
essential details, completed in '52. Formulated definitely in 
the resolutions submitted to the Illinois legislature and by it 
into a petition to the federal congress on the 7th of February, 
1853; four years before a bill based upon these principles 
was introduced into congress by Mr. Morrill; two full years 
before Mr. Morrill entered Congress at all; and fully five 
years before Mr. Morrill committed himself to this plan and 
threw all his magnificent energy and ability into its prose- 
cution in the federal congress. 

Who was Jonathan B. Turner I No need to answer that 
question to anyone acquainted with the development of educa- 
tion in Illinois during the last seventy years. But for the 
benefit of our young friends here, who must be inducted, so to 
speak, into the historical traditions of their commonwealth, a 
glance at the course of his life may well be in place. 

He was born on a stony New England farm, and educated 
at Yale College, chiefly by his own efforts ; as, of course, every 
college student is educated, if he is educated at all. But he 
had not only to educate himself, he had to support himself 
while he was doing it. Called to a position in the instructing 
body of Illinois College at Jacksonville in the early '30 's, he re- 
mained here as teacher and professor for some fifteen years. 
He resigned to follow the profession of farmer and nursery- 
man, and guide, philosopher, and friend to every worthy 
educational cause. A Prophet of democracy in this western 
country, he early came to recognize the necessity for a scienti- 
fic education of the practical man, if he was ever to take the 
place which belonged to him by virtue of the importance of his 
occupation; the necessity of a scientific education for the 
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common man, if he was ever to rule in reality, as he seemed to 
rule in form, under our so-called free institutions. If Profes- 
sor Turner at some times made remarks which seemed to 
imply a depreciation or ignorance of the value of the historic 
and conventional studies, I am sure that this was only a seem- 
ing and temporary depreciation. He knew perfectly well 
what his own classical education had done for him, and what it 
might do for other people who were able to assimilate it and 
profit by it. He knew how. necessary to the community good, 
education was for the lawyer and the physician and the clergy- 
man and the teacher, but he also realized as no man of equal 
education of his own time, the fundamental necessity of 
higher scientific education for the farmer and the mechanic 
if our democracy was to be developed, and was to be reared on 
permanent and broad foundations. It was because he was 
opposed in this effort by shortsighted and narrow visioned 
defenders of the historic and conventional education, who re- 
fused to see any value whatever in these views of Professor 
Turner, that at times in his impatience he used stronger 
language than perhaps he would have approved in his calmer 
and less excited moments. 

But Turner laid down some propositions in the early part of 
-the '50 's, which we are only beginning to realize the truth of 
in the teens of the 20th century. I shall quote a few of these 
fundamental propositions. They lie at the basis of the 
development of this great institution and the other institu- 
tions which have grown out of the same tap root. 

Turner insisted on a liberal and practical education for the 
industrial classes, corresponding to their needs ; as the work 
of historic institutions corresponded to the needs of the^. 
professional classes, lawyers, physicians, clergymen and 
teachers. 

He conceived this in a broad way. These institutions, 
should, first of all, purvey the knowledge now existing which 
must be of help to the industrial classes ; not only to the stu- 
dents in attendance, but to their fathers and mothers at home. 
In the second place, and this was, if anything, more important 
than the first— these institutions should increase our stock 
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of knowledge relating to these affairs, i. e., they should be 
living centers of investigation and research. Only by making 
and keeping them such, he declared, can we possibly hope to 
ensure steady, rapid and permanent progress in our society 
and our industry. 

The men in these institutions should further create and pub- 
lish a valuable literature bearing on these subjects. **Our 
industrial classes want, and they ought to have," said Turner, 
**the same facilities for understanding the true philosophy, 
the science and the art of their several pursuits (their life 
business) and of efficiently applying existing knowledge there- 
to and widening its domain, which the professional classes 
have long enjoyed in their pursuits." 

It is largely owing to Turner that the leaders among our 
farming classes have taken such an advanced stand on all 
that pertains to agricultural education. 

The leaders among the farming classes of Illinois hold 
today sounder, better and more intelligent views of what is 
essential to the proper development and spread of agricultural 
education, and they are willing to sacrifice more for their 
ideals than the leaders of any other calling or profession. 
Turner left some worthy successors and we have them here on 
the Advisory Committees of this University. Allen and Mann 
and Grout and Funk give time and strength and energy to 
this work in an altogether admirable manner. 

If the body of lawyers and judges of this state were as earn- 
est and intelligent and self-sacrificing in promoting the 
development of the right kind of a law school here at the 
University as the men here mentioned have been for the 
Agricultural College, we should be in the way of improving the 
administration of justice to such an extent that not even an 
impulsive Ex-President would be moved to say that lawyers 
and judges and courts are a curse and menace to the country. 

If the leading physicians of the state were willing to spend 
their time and money and strength in helping to develop here 
at the University a modern medical school for the promotion 
of research and the study of preventive, as well as remedial 
medicine, and the care of public health, as Mann and Allen 
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and Grout have done for agriculture, it would no longer be 
true that Illinois, medically speaking, is a disgrace to the 
civilized world. 

If the leading bankers and insurance men and railroad men 
would help, as these men have done, in developing an adequate 
center for the study of banking and railway administration 
and insurance, the time would be appreciably hastened when 
it would no longer be true that our system of banking and 
currency is the worst in the civilized world ; that our system 
of insurance is the most expensive, and from certain points of 
view the most unscientific ; aiid when not even a Mr. Brandeis 
would dare to say he could save a billion dollars in the actual 
administration of the railway system. 

In a word, we need only to apply the ideas of Turner here 
in this institution today — good teaching, efficient extension, 
and persistent research flowing into usable productive 
scholarship and valuable literature in every department of 
higher education for the industrial classes and the profes- 
sional classes, to lay broad and deep the foundations of an 
ever advancing social and industrial improvement. 

Professor Turner through a long life, in season and out of 
season, at home and abroad, in his study and in the field, in 
rain or shine, in storm and stress, battled for these ideas as 
valiantly as ever a knight of King Arthur's circle battled for 
his ideas. Opposed, misunderstood, maligned, he kept withal 
a sweetness of temper, and a certain mildness of manner in 
spite of his seeming brusqueness, which testified to the depths 
of good sound common sense and the sound and hearty good 
will for his fellow man, which were found in his nature. 

Young friends, you are going out today .from this institu- 
tion, which owes so much to this man. I wish to call your 
attention to some possibilities that open up before you. You 
will be disappointed enough in the years to come, unless you 
have an experience different from that of us who have pre- 
ceded you, and you will ask many times, what is the whole 
thing worth, what is the use of it all, how can I do anything 
of value and what can I do that will be of service to my fellow 
man. 
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There were other men scattered all over this great state of 
Illinois, besides Professor Turner— there were other men of 
as much ability, of far greater wealth in a material sense, with 
far greater resources of all kinds at their disposal, who lived 
and died without anyone of their fellow human beings being 
able to see that the world would have been any worse off if 
they had not been born, or if they had died as infants in arms. 
Professor Turner saw a need of the community. He labored 
to convert that need into a want — a felt want, into a desire 
of the community, being sure that when the community 
desired it, it would surely be accomplished. Therefore he 
applied himself to developing this want, and finally to secur- 
ing its satisfaction. 

One may define human progress in a certain way as the 
conversion of needs into wants, and the men who are going 
to do that for their day and generation, are the prophets and 
singers. They are the men who look about for they realize 
that if the community would do such and such things, it 
would be better off; and that if individuals could be persuaded 
to do such and such things, they would secure a wider outlook 
and would rise to new levels. 

Now I don't know whether you are destined to acquire 
great wealth and thus be in a position to advance the causes 
in which you are interested, by important financial contri- 
butions. I don't know how many of you, if any, will make 
great discoveries or inventions which will add greatly to the 
welfare of human kind. I don't know how many of you, if 
any, will be destined to achieve that large place in the life of 
your community and of your country, which will call the atten- 
tion of many people to the fact that you have served your day 
and generation well or ill. But I am sure of the fact that 
everyone of you, no matter where he lives, or what he does, 
can find some point at which the society of which he is a part 
may be improved,— will find some place where he can put his 
lever and help move the world or some part of it, a little 
higher. You may not be thanked for this after you have done 
it. Eepublics are not the only communities which are ungrate- 
ful to their benefactors. It is a characteristic of human soc- 
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iety to a certain extent, and we must find our reward for the 
service that we render our day and generation, in a conviction 
that we have done a good and noble thing, irrespective of 
whether our fellow men recognize and appreciate it or not. 

I believe the time will come when a monument will be 
erected to Professor Turner, not only in this institution and 
not only in the state house at Springfield, but in some form or 
other in every one of the more than a hundred institutions 
which are profiting by the effort which he put forth. But 
whether that be done or not, I am sure of one thing — ^that his 
influence, exerted toward this end, will move on in ever widen- 
ing and deepening circles, until it washes the shores of 
eternity itself. We who have profited by his labors. We 
citizens of Illinois and of the United States, who owe so much 
to him, — surely we may from time to time call the attention of 
our children, and let them call the attention of their children's 
children to the work which this plain, simple, persistent pio- 
neer, teacher and farmer, accomplished for the good of this 
state and this nation ! 



